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P RICE Hatrrence. 


A TALE OF THE TYROL. 


Dorinc one of my excursions through the remote 
valleys of the Northern Tyrol, I happened to make 
acquaintance with a very sensible and benevolent 
Roman Catholic clergyman, who invited me to spend 
a few days at his humble but hospitable abode. Amongst 
other interesting details respecting the rural popu- 
lation of his neighbourhood, he related the following 
circumstances connected with the histocy of one of 
his favourite parishioners. They appear to me not 
devoid of interest, and I shall give them as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 

“Observe,” said he, pointing to a rustic dwelling 
which was visible from the window where we sat— 
“observe that cottage nestled under the brow of the 
mountain, as if seeking protection from the fierce 
northern blast ; you see it is likewise sheltered by that 
grove of pine-trees, and a few stunted birches, the 
only ones to be seen for miles around. That is the 
habitation of Lewis Vostner ; and that slender stream- 
let which now winds its way down the mountain side 
like a thread of silver, but which, when swelled by 
winter rains, becomes a raging torrent—that streamlet 
has proved of more value to the owner of the rude 
heritage, than many a mine of gold has done to its 


Nothing could look more more deso- 
late, than that spot did when first it came into Vost- 
ner’s possession. He did not, however, despair ; he 
had seen the effect produced by irrigation in other 
instances, and, with unremitting labour, he guided 
the precious waters through various channels, so as 
to reach and fertilise every portion of his little patri- 
mony. He planted that grove, which, besides afford- 
ing shade from the summer’s heat, provides nourish- 
ment for the arid soil by the vegetable manure produced 
by its fallen leaves. Thus, by unwearied industry, 
under the guidance of an intelligent mind, he con- 
verted a barren desert into a productive farm, where 
he lived in comfort, and was looked up to with respect 
and admiration by his poorer neighbours. 

A little proud of his wealth, Vostner was more 
proud of his only child Theresa, who grew up to 
womanhood with a more than usually graceful person, 
and a charactcr of the most perfect gentleness, while 
her intellect was from various causes cultivated and 
refined to a degree uncommon in her rank of life. 
Her mother’s health having declined in consequence 
of her exertions to assist her husband in his carly 
difficulties, Theresa took upon herself the principal 
labours of the dairy. She had reached her seventeenth 
year without encountering any thing to mar her hap- 
piness. At this time a suitor presented himself, in 
Basil Affland, the son of an affluent farmer, aud 
Vostner favoured his claims. He was surprised, how- 
ever, to find that Theresa expressed great disinclina- 
tion to the matoh, alleging that the wooer was a 
person whom she felt that she could never love. 
Vostner did not rest satisfied with this declaration, 
and at length wrung from her that her affections had 
been bestowed upon Sebastian Freileitz, an indigent 
orphan youth, not, as she thought, from any of the 
usual causes of preference, but because she had ob- 
served his well-principled conduct towards those con- 
nected with him, and particularly his kindness to a 
helpless grandmother who entirely depended upon him. 
Vostner was disappointed, but loved Theresa too well 
to press a suit disagreeable to her. She, on her part, 
was content to hope that some happy turn of fortune 
might yet occur to reconcile her wishes and her duty. 

Matters remained in this state till the breaking out 
“ ovr troubles in 1809. Ah! those were dreadful 


.| times—I cannot bear to dilate upon them. Our 


peaceful valleys then became the scene of cruel war- 
fare. Our finest youths were turned into soldiers, and 
all our rural labours suspended. Suddenly, this re- 
tired district was threatened with an attack. Most 
of our young men had already joined Hofer beyond 
the mountains, and it was determined to send an ex- 
press to him to demand succour; but who could be 
found to undertake the perilous office, which demanded 
not only the greatest intrepidity, but a perfect know- 
ledge of the mountain-passes !—for in that consisted the 
only chance of escape from the Bavarian troops, who 
were ever on the watch for stragglers, and from whom 
little mercy was to be expected. It was late in the 
day before a suitable messenger could be procured ; 
at length one presented himself, who all agreed was 
the best fitted for the purpose : this person was Sebas- 
tian. Theresa and her parents were then at our 
village, having left their home to avoid the risk of 
being surprised by the enemy in their lonely abode. 
She heard the tidings of Sebastian’s daring enterprise 
with mixed feelings of pride at his patriotism and 
intrepidity, and terror at his danger ; the latter feel- 
ing, however, prevailed. She had hitherto, in accord- 
ance with a promise to her father, been very guarded in 
her behaviour towards her lover. He, poor youth, had 
never dared to declare openly his attachment ; but 
words were unnecessary when every look betrayed the 
fervour of his passion, and the very restraint he put 
upon it rendered it more evident to the conscious 
Theresa. It was only when the moment of parting 
came—that parting which might too probably be for 
ever—that the long-repressed feelings of the youthful 
pair burst forth without control, and that, with touch- 
ing words and more persuasive tears, she besought 
him to guard well his life for the sake of all he loved. 
- The hope of proving himself worthy of obtaining 
the hand of Theresa, was, I believe, one of the pro- 
minent motives which induced Sebastian to court this 
dangerous service. It was agreed that, in case he suc- 
ceeded, he should give us notice of it by lighting a 
signal-fire upon the opposite mountain. 

As midnight approached, every eye was fixed with 
intense anxiety upon the appointed spot ; but minutes 
—hours passed away, and no welcome signal greeted 
our eyes. Poor Theresa kept her watch unwearied, 
never moving from her post except for a few minutes 
to comfort Sebastian’s old grandmother, who was too 
feeble to bear the fatigue of sitting up. Vain were 
our watchings. No light appeared. 

Sebastian having evidently failed in accomplishing 
his mission, we passed the following day under the most 
dreadful apprehensions. Evening, however, brought 
the weleome intelligence that the enemy, from some 
unknown cause, had relinquished their intention of 
attacking our village, and had passed over on the other 
side, 


Though no certain tidings of Sebastian’s fate had yet 
reached us, little doubt of its nature existed in the 
minds of any. Theresa, though profoundly afflicted, 
was calm and resigned. At length, some of the youths 
who had been out on military service returned, and 
amongst them Basil Affland. His first visit was to 
my house, where she and her family were collected. I 
was struck with a certain air of suppressed triumph in 
his appearance, as, fixing his eyes upon her as she sat 
at her work, pale and silent, he began in a voice of 
condolenee to declare that he was sorry—that it grieved 
him to the soul to be the bearer of such intelligence to 
the friends of Sebastian. 

At the sound of that name, the poor girl, starting 
from her state of abstraction, exclaimed, “ It is all over, 


then, and he is murdered !” 


Basil looked at her for a moment with an expression 
of malicious satisfaction in his countenance, and then 
replied, “ There is no occasion for this alarm about his 
life, Theresa. He is safe enough. He was too wise to 
risk that precious life for our sakes. He has, on the con- 
trary, obtained promotion ; he has been made a leader 
of the Bavarian troops—their guide, at least.” 

“And do you suppose this tale will obtain credit 
here?” said Theresa, looking at him with sovereign 
contempt. “ Sebastian a guide to the enemy’s forces !—~ 
Sebastian a traitor! Would [ could think your assur- 
ance of his being alive less false than all the rest of 
your story !” 

Basil’s face became flushed with anger. 

“T see,” said he, “ that it is useless for me to speak 
to those who are determined not to believe; before 
night, however, I may be able to prove beyond the 
possibility of doubt that I am neither a liar nor a 
slanderer.” 

So saying he departed, leaving us all in the utmost 
consternation—all except Theresa. She calmly said, 
“It is his malice only. He repeats what he cannot 
possibly believe. Surely no one can doubt that Sebas- 
tian would die a thousand deaths rather than commit 
such an action.” 

I hoped that she was right, but having seen more of 
life than the innocent Theresa, I cou'd not place the 
same confidence in human virtue. 

Late in the evening Basil returned, accompanied by 
two of the principal inhabitants of the district. Deli- 
berately seating himself, he remained for some minutes 
silent. There was again that look of suppressed triumph 
that I had observed in the morning. “I am,” said he, 
affecting an air of sympathy as he addressed Theresa— 
“Tam sorry that my duty towards my country obliged 
me to deliver this paper into the hands of the public 
authorities before 1 made it known to you. When you 
have read it, you will perhaps be less ready to accuse 
me of calumny than you were this morning.” 

Thus saying, he presented her with a letter, the seal 
of which had been broken. She eagerly perused the 
contents, then started up wildly, clasped her hands 
together, and rushed out of the room, Her mother and 
I followed in the greatest alarm. We found her lying 
on the floor of the adjoining apartment in a fainting fit, 
Our efforts to restore her were for some minutes vain ; 
at length she sighed heavily, opened her eyes, and 
looked round with a bewildered air. I then took up the 
fatal paper which had caused her despair. Alas! when 
I had read it, I could no longer wonder at the poor girl’s 
agony. It was in Sebastian’s hand, and ran thus :— 


“ Dearest TuERESA—I cannot let the messenger go 
without one line from my owa hand to your dear self, 
You will no doubt fee! surprised that I should have 
been induced to become a guide to the enemy’s forces ; 
but I do not think you will blame me under the cireum- 
stances : how otherwise could I act! Your ever faithful 

Sepastian Frererrz.” 


It was with deep concern I found myself compelled 
to believe Sebastian a traitor ; but I had then no time to 
give to my own regrets. Theresa was carried to her 
bed, where she lay so still that, but for the deep-drawn 
sighs that at times burst from her burdened heart, she 
might have been thought to be ina trance. From this 
state she was roused about midnight by the coming on 
of fever, which soon increased to an alarming height. 
During the delirium produced by her disease, the name 
of the unfortunate Sebastian was ever on her lips; 
sometimes accompanied by words of reproach for bis 

ti by expressions of resentment 


against those she termed his calumniators. At length 
the fever left her, feeble indeed, but perfectly clear in 


| 
| | 
| 
possessor. | 
| 
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mind, and sensible of the full extent of her calamity. 
I endeavoured to turn her thoughts in such a direction 
as I thought would lead to resignation. I pointed out 
how fortunate she might rather consider herself in 
having escaped allying herself with a person destitute 
principle. I also called upon her to remember the 
duty she owed to her parents, and to look forward to a 
time when she should have in a great measure forgotten 
this blow. It is not easy for one suffering as she suf- 
fered to listen to and act upon such admonitions ; but 
‘Theresa was always actuated by high principle—she 
endeavoured to calm her mind, and in a little time she 
— to have in some degree recovered from her 
iction. 

She became more than ever remarkable for her 
activity. As the family were still afraid to return to 
their lonely dwelling, they remained at the house of a 
distant relation of her father, a wealthy person, accord- 
ing to Tyrolese notions of wealth. homes Lands- 

had been left a widower in the prime of life. He 
racter, lie a warm heart and a deli feel- 
ing seldom found amongst those of his station. Com- 
ion was the first sentiment that Theresa awakened 
his breast ; but towardsa young and lovely 
often leads to still more tender feelings, and so 
it was with Raymond. The object of his attachment, 
however, was too much absorbed in her own sorrows to 
discover in his behaviour any thing beyond the kind- 
ness of a relation. For this kindness she was sincere! 
grateful, and endeavoured to repay it by wnremittin 
attention to his concerns. 

Consideration for her recent disappointment for some 
time prevented the avowal of his sentiments ; but when 
he perevived that her countenance, though still sad, 
had recovered somewhat of its natural placid expres- 
— he ventured to disclose his wishes tome. This 

did in preference to speaking to her parents, who 
might, he feared, attempt to exercise an authority over 
her which would be equally distressing to his feelings 
as a friend and as a lover ; for his affection was not of 
‘s nature to be satisfied with an unwilling compliance. 
It was with that 1 undertook to plead his 
cause, well assured that his sterling worth and un- 
attachment in 


but that, she feared, would never be in her power. 
“You can, Theresa,” said I, “show your sense of 
Nis kindness effectually, and at the same time confer an 
inestimable benefit upon the parents to whom you owe 
so much.” 
At these words, the truth seemed to flash across her 
mind. She cast a look of surprise and alarm at me, 


but did not speak. 

“TI suspect you my meaning,” said I; “ 
know that Ra than teen like neon to your 
—make him such in reality ; you will thus ensure the 
es ae > and at the same time obtain 

one eaven’s choicest blessings—a 
and tender husband.” 
A deadly paleness overspread her countenance. 
“ Does my father know of this!” were her first 


words, 
“No: Raymond was too considerate to mention it to 
him without your sanction.” 
“Bless him for that, along with all his other kind- 
ness! How should | have been able to bear my father’s 
for denying him such a son? Yet deny him 
I must; I cannot give a poor heart-broken creatu 
unfit to be the wife of any man, to my cousin 
that would be a bad return for all he 
“ Bat he wishes of 


* No, father, no ; I feel that it can never be.” 

“So girls always think when di inted in love; 
but I never yet knew a reasonable mind that was un- 
uble to sabdue an ill-plaeed attachment.” 

“TI have subdued it, father—I no longer love that 

»” said she, her lip quivering as she spoke ; 
“but my heart seems turned to stone. I cannot love 
as-a husband ought to be loved. So convinced am I 
of this, that I have formed a resolution which I feared 
to tell you of, lest you should disapprove of it : I wish 
to devote my heart to God, and I that Heaven will 
not the sacrifice.” 

“T are vain romantic fancies, my dear child,” 
said I, “of which your reason truly told you I should 
disapprove, Each one has his duty to perform in life : 
yours is clearly pointed out—it is to contribute in every 
way in your power to the happiness of your parents. 
To see you happily and respectably married has long 
been their fondest hope, which to relinquish would be 
ou need fear no importunity 

asks is, that make no 


imereased attention to his domestie concerns, 
“A few months having thus passed away, and our 


country having been delivered: imto the hands of the 
conquerors, warfare had consequently ceased, and 
Vostner announced his intention of returning to his 
home, and endeavouring by renewed industry to repair 
the injaries which his little patrimony had sustained 
during the unavoidable intermission of his fostering 
care. As he announced his intention, he sighed deeply, 
for he felt that time had impaired his vigour, and that 
he was no longer able for the exertions which had 
proved so successful in early life. 

Raymond strenuously opposed his design, urging him 
to defer his departure till the spring should be farther 
advanced, and offering every assistance in his power to 
afford ; but Vostner was inflexible. His pride suffered 
under the sense of obligations which he had been com- 
pelled to submit to; and finding that there appeared no 
probability of the secret object of his wishes—his 

ter’s with her cousin—being realised, he 
could no longer endure to be a burden te his kind re- 
lative. When every effort to shake his resolution had 
been used in vain, after fixing his eyes upon 
Theresa for some moments with a look of earnest me- 
lancholy, slowly rose and left the room. Full well did 
she esthenand that silent appeal. Late on the eveni 
of that day, she 
ing-room. 
How is this, dear child?” said I, observing that her 
eyes were swelled with weeping; “has any new evil 
occurred ?” 

“ None, sir, only that my father says he will remain 
no longer here. He will return to his old comfortiess 
dwelling, even before the weather has beeome warm ; 
and | fear he is not fit to brave the season, nor equal 
to the labour he must undergo. mond entreated 
him to stay, and promised if he did, to assist him in his 
labours. en Raymond looked at me so, and I felt 
— said she, trembling with emotion—* I felt as if 

were 

“ As if you were the cause of your father’s inflexibi- 
lity ; was it not so, my dear?” 

“ If I thought I should really be doing sir—if 
think I could—I think I would—give up my own wishes 
for wy dear parents’ sake.” 

“ Whether you would be doing right or not depends 
upon whether you feel that you can bestow upon Ray- 
mond that degree of affection, that preference, that a 
husband has a right to expect.” 

“ Next to my parents, sir, none is so dearto me, He 
has obtained my most perfect esteem, my warmest 
cannot love him as 

loves me—as once 


founded on esteem and gratitude, which will increase 
with the proofs you receive of the worth of the object 
of your choice.” 

mboldened by my counsel, Raymond ventured to 
solicit Theresa’s permission to apply to her father for 
his consent to their 

“ Dear Raymond,” said she, “ since itis your wish to 
take such a poor faded creature to be your wife, I shall 
not deprive + parents of the blessing of such a son. 


All I ask isa time to make myself more worthy 
of you,” 


“ Yes, Theresa,” said he, “all I demand is your pro- | ever 


mise to be mine at a future day: till that y time 
comes, r father will remain with me, I will 
—— is affairs +1 I were already his son.” 
ostner’s joy at event may easily be imagined. 
It was arranged that the marriage should take place 
early in the ing summer, and ‘Theresa appeared to 
look forward to it with less and less reluctance every 
. Her manner, though more serious than is usual 
at age, was calm, sometimes even cheerful, and her 
regard for her cousin seemed to increase as she marked 
his unremitting attention to the welfare of her parents. 


While matters were in this ising state, it chanced | strove 


that Theresa, who had residing at 
some distance amongst fhe mountains, was detained to a 
late hour by the importunities of her young companion, 
and the shades of night were closing round her before 
half her journey was completed. As peace was now 
restored, this circumstance gave her no concern, for 
our mountain maidens are accustomed to traverse these 
wilds late and early without any sense of danger. She 
was leisurely pursuing her way, her eyes cast down, 
her thoughts in that state of abstractiun now become 
almost habitual to her, when her attention was awak- 
ened by a rustling sound amongst the low brushwood 
that skirted her path. She turned her eyes in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded, beheld a 
figure emerging from the shade, which with hasty yet 
cautious step approached, When near enough to be 
clearly discerned, she, to her unspeakable dismay, reeog- 
nised, pale and emaciated, the countenance of the un- 
fortunate Sebastian. While she remained transfixed 
to the spot with terror, unable to give utterance to the 
ery that quivered on ber lips, he advanced, and, in 
trembling accents, pronounced her naine, extending his 
hand as if in act to detain her; but, alarmed by the 
sound of approaching voices, he relinquished his pur- 


pose, and hastily concealed himself amongst the weeds } 


and brushwood. The party by whom he had been 
alarmed now appeared im sight. It cousisted of a 
number of young persons from the village, whe were 
gaily earolling their mountain airs. A with them 


come Raymond, in the hope of meeting Theresa ; | 


ing 
herself at the door of my sit- | he 


= 
her appearance and attitude struck them with conster- 
nation. ‘There she stood, with hands uplifted, and eyes 
fixed and dilated, as if gazing on some terrific vision. 

Raymond, almost di ai the sight, endeavoured, 
by every soothing expression, to recall her wandering 
senses. Roused by his voice, her form relaxed from its 
unnatural rigidity, her eyes recovered their wonted 
expression, and she sunk down exhausted on the bank ; 
he seated himself by her, and, holding her hand in his, 

d upon her still agitated countenance with intense 

anxiety. At length she looked bs i and, faintly ve 
returned the pressure of hishand. Her young frien 
now, with instinctive delicacy, withdrew to a little dis- 
tance, leaving her to explain to her cousin in private 
the cause of the strange state in which they had found 
her. After a few ineffectual efforts, Theresa pro- 
nounced these words— 

have seen him!” 

“ Him !—whom have you seen?” said Raymond. 

“The lost—the guilty”’—— 


Sebastian !” said Impossible! 
Recollect yourself, dear Theresa.” 
“T saw him plainly as 1 now see He spoke— 
he pronounced my name ; then, scared by your voices, 
disappeared that brashwood yonder. Now, 
Raymond, if the unfortunate Theresa was ever dear to 
you, save him, Let him not die the death he deserves— 
the traitor’s death. Oh, spare me that agony!” said 
she, throwing herself at his feet. 


Theresa,” said he, raising and 
bosom, “do know your poor so little as 
te believe thie icati 1 Let this dear 
throbbing heart have rest, and tell me what I can do 


as his bitter enemy, And ye. I am not his enemy— 
Heaven knows I am not. To have lost you is punish- 
ment enough for all his crimes. But strive to control 


This suggestion produced an immediate effect. The- 


illage children at their play, 


“Yes, he will never more attempt to force himself 
into your presence.” 
« Then I am satisfied. Dear Raymond, how can 1 


y 

* Be Theresa, that will repay all to me.” 
From ¢{~ Theresa gradually recovered her 

tranquillity of mind ; but the countenance of Ra 
usually so serene, was now often clouded by an ex- 
painful ise ; upon questioning 
confessed his mind bad 
business of a perplexing nature, which would, he 

him to absent himself from home for a few da: 
On his return she was struck with the agitation 
whole appearance exhibited, and which he evidently 


“Not so guilty! What can you meant Did he 
—of his disgrace ; oh, do not, if you love me, Raymond 
“If I love you, Theresa! Did 1 not love you far 
better than I love myself, should I be the person to 
justify'—— 1 repeat it—Sebastian has been slandered 
—he is no traitor.” 
gasping for b te n 

Compose yourself. I repeat it—Sebastian is inno- 
cent ; but you are not now in a state to learn the vin- 
dication of his conduct.” 

“Oh, yes, 1 am quite well. me not in sus- 

. Let me try if I can believe such blessed news.” 

“ You shall then hear the history of his misfortunes 
as I had it from his own lips, and which was afterwards 
confirmed by unimpeachable testimony. Sebastian 
rtormed the first few leagues of his journey im saf 

t just as he reached a spot where the road 


: | to comfort you.” 
; * Seek him out, and tell him——” “ What?” 
; “To fly—-to save himself, and never—never toattempt 
: to see me more.” 
| “I will—TI will, indeed; but I fear he will shun me 
- the object of his choice. | sion; her companions were recalled, and her sudden 
i I opewed the business by an encomium upon his a er 
& generosity. Theresa warmly concurred in this praise, | recollections connected with that spot, the party re- 
thas wondd give the highess | | gained their home, when Raymond, at parting, whis- 
fication to be able to show her sense of his kindness, | | pered that he was going to retrace his steps in quest of 
Sebastian. 
Theresa passed the night without sleep. Dreadful 
“Nor is it necessary you should, Theresa. Thespecies | visions of vengeance and of blood floated before her ter- 
of attachment you allude to originates more in the | rified imagination. She rose early, and endeavoured to 
imagination than the heart, and seldom survives the | busy herself about her usual occupations ; but the sus- 
; first months of married life. But there is another kind, | pense was dreadful. Every sound startled her. The 
Joyous shouts of the 
a. seemed to her alarmed ear the yells of exulting ven- 
- geance. In this state she remained till after mid-day. 
 &§ At length Raymond entered ; his first glance reassured 
if her, and, approaehing, he gently pressed her hand, and 
; whispered, “ He is safe.” 
4 “ Safe and gone far away, where I may never see— 
- | never hear of him more?” 
always continue dead to happiness ; time and reason | 
will efface all traces of past sorrows.” 
dear said 
hat cam have Raymond i 
she ; “ something surel occurred to distress you.” 
« What has happened ought to give te satisfaction 
instead of distress,” said he; “for I know how it will 
gratify you, and it does give me satisfaction. Yes—with 
truth | can say it. Prepare to hear something which 
y “Sebastian’ —at that name her cheek flushed to 
erimson, then turned pale as death—* Sebastian has 
been slandered—he is not so guilty as we supposed.” 
e re which the knowledge of Raymond’s 
sentiments produced upon the mind of his cousin, soo: 
yielded before the delicate respect to her feelings whieh 
always governed his behaviour towards her. In any Y 
difficulty ag him she for advice—in | 
any affliction was sure of his ready s thy ; and 
she, on her part, felt happy to testify 
‘ 
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Se en it prompted him at all hazards to seek an interview | The time appointed for the signing of the 
a body of the enemy’s troops. He endeavoured | with some person in whom he might confide ; and he | contract now approached ; and, far from opposing 
to make his escape, but was observed, pursued, and | had determined on that very evening on which he had | accomplishment, Theresa appeared rather anxious that 
taken. He expected nothing but immediate death ; but | appeared to Theresa, to vour to visit the vicarage | it should be concluded, I was, however, concerned to 
instead of that, he was brought before the commanding | after it grew dark ; but on seeing her, all remains of | perceive that Raymond did not appear happy. He 
officer, who informed him that the party were on their | prudence forsook him, and he could not resist the |) seemed to watch with painful anxiety every shade or 
way to take possession of some of the mountain passes, | temptation to accost her. I found him concealed near | varying colour which passed over the countenance of his 
naming particularly one close toe our village; but that | the spot where she had seen him. His entreaties to be | beloved. The morning preceding that on whieh the 
A Rr Oe Ce NR h in vindication of his conduet were so vehement, | contract was to be signed, he was more than usually 
posted some of their band so as to assail them by | that I could not refuse to listen to him ; and his expla- | agitated ; he seated himself beside Theresa, and seemed 
rolling down stones ana fragments of roek upon them | nation of the circumstances of his adventure was given | to observe her for a long time in silence ; i 
as they passed. ‘ Now,’ said the officer, ‘1 understand | with such an air of truth, that 1 determined, at what- | her hand, he said— . 
that there ws another way, difficult indeed, but not im- | ever expense of time or trouble to myself, to ascertain “I have a request to make, Theresa ; it is ene, I fear, 
1 by which we may avoid these annoyances. | its veracity. I purposely avoided mentioning to you, | you may not like to grant; but for my sake”-—— 
dar the entertained of hip What request cam you make, dear Raymond, that 
shall be handsomely rewarded ; deceive us, and your life | being cleared, till 1 should have convincing proofs to | I should hesitate to comply with!” said Theresa. 
shall be the forfeit. Mount him on a mule,’ continued | give of the fact, and I persuaded him to return to Ins-| “It is,” said he, in a faltering voice, “that you 


he ; ‘and do ride beside him with a 1 % would consent to see Sebastian for a few minutes: he 
dn jour hand, and ef My first step was to visit the residence of the has returned to fetch away his grandmother.” , 
give him its coutents in his head.’ to w the unlucky note had been intrusted, and who | Theresa turned pale, and shuddered. 


was mounted accordingly, and proceeded | had undertaken to write a full detail of the transaction | “My dear Raymond,” said she, “do not ask it, I 
at the head of the party till they came to a place where for the satisfaction of his friends. This gentleman con- | am too guilty tewards him ; I durst not meet his ne 
two roads, or rather mountain-paths, branched off. | firmed all that Sebastian had told me ; and further de- looks.” 

* Now, my fine fellow,’ said the sergeant, ‘show us the | clared, that the youth’s conduet in exposing himself to | “They will never reproach you, Theresa, Poor fel- 
ht way.’ Sebastian turned his mule in a direction | almost certain death for the preservation of his native | low, are far from his thoughts, Only see 
apparently led to our village, but which really | village, had extorted even the admiration of theenemy’s | him this once, and speak a few words of kindness te 
wound away amongst the wildest recesses of the moun- | troops, who considered him as a pattern of fidelity to | him.” Theresa yielded to his entreaties. 
tains. They proceeded thus for some leagues, when the | his country. Not satisfied with this testimony, I en-| I will bring him immediately,” said Raymond, who 


Egat gemeanbeites and difficult, the | treated the good father to write to the officer who com- | seemed afraid lest she should retract her consent, and 
suspicions of the officer were ed. ‘ Where are | manded the detachment by whom Sebastian had been | went instantly to seek Sebastian. 
you leading us, fellow? said he. Sebastian did not re- | made prisoner, for a particular account of the transac- gar pe re any ne 
ply. ‘ Speak, wretch,’ said the enraged chieftain ; ‘have | tion. It took some time to receive his answer, but | posal, and still more at his urging it.so eagerly. 

dared to betray us?’ ‘No, I have not | when it did arrive, it corroborated, in every respect, ee i 

yed you,’ said Sebastian. ‘ You compelled me to | Sebastian’s statement.” “It is he,” said she ; “ well do I know that step. Oh, 
ride before phat auneavenee ties Theresa had listened to Raymond's narration with | that it were over !” 

assist you to 


youth we y his native ? | intense interest; and as the proofs of Sebastian’s inno- Raymond entered, accompanied by Sebastian, whose 
Blow his brains out instantly,’ said the officer. he | cenee became more and more apparent, her agtetion pale countenance and trembling frame evinced his in- 
sergeant fired; but the mule starting at the moment, | increased, till it found vent at last in a passion of tears, 


ward agitation. Theresa attempted to rise, but sunk 
the ball, after slightly grating Sebastian’s cheek, When Raymond had concluded, she exclaimed— back, overcome by her emotion. Sebastian endeavoured 
in his shoulder. He fell from his mule, and remained | “And f condemned him unheard !—I believed him | to pronounce her name, but the sounds died upen his 
insensible—how long he not. His 


é knew first sen- ! What wonder, then, that others should!” lips. There was a long pause. Raymond at length 
sation was that of burning thirst: he endeavoured to| At this exclamation, and the vehemence with which | broke silence. J 
raise a and perceived that his enemies | it was uttered, Raymond's countenance ehanged, and{| “Theresa,” said he, “will you not say one word of 
were gone, He was alone, and night was fast closin he was about to rise ; but Theresa, retaining his hand, welcome to your friend?” 
round him. Duri the gusts of | which was clasped in hers, said— “ I am not worthy to weleome him,” said she, as with 
# rising storm, his quick ear caught the sound of falling | “Do not leave me, Raymond ; stay a little while | averted eyes she extended her hand towards the 
water. Roused by the hope of allaying hie thirst, to share my joy—to hear from me how greatly your | who held it for a moment in his, and then retired to 
he painfully dragged himeelf has increased my esteem and affection for you.” | the farthest side of the room. 
approached, other | 1 was happy to hear her speak thus, for | must own « I shall return immediately,” said Raymond, gtsing. 
sounds, those of human voices, met hisear. He stopped | I felt somewhat apprehensive of the effect Sebastian’s | “Oh, stay ! do not leave me, I entreat, I implore, 
in ; ideri fication might produce ypon her feelings towards | said Theresa. 

en I sounded her on this} But he was gone, The young people upon one 

vance, and, on turning an angle of the rock, found him- | point, however, she exclaimed— another in silence for some moments, as if afraid to trust 
self close to one of the enemy’s bivounes. He was im-| “Surely you do not believe me so ungrateful as to | their voices to speak, while their flushed cheeks and 
‘mediately recognised by the party, which was the same | desert my excellent Raymond—nay, to make his gene- Saastel Soeuiaiarsesapen cen inward conflict. At 
he had been foreed to mecompany in the ing. | rosity the cause of the ruin of his happiness! No: | length Theresa faintly articulated, *1 doubted your 
Some of the soldiers proposed to dispatch him, but this | since he has chosen me, he shall find in me a faithful, your honour—Sebastian ; can you ve me {” 
poe eee ce eee * No, poor devil!’ said he, | a devoted wife! And now, father, you will see that it| “I forgive you, Theresa—I forgive and bless yen 


‘singe he has outliv shot, we will not kill him in | was Sebastian’s supposed guilt, and not his loss as a | it is my daily prayer that every happiness may 
cold blood. See what ean be done to relieve him, and | lover, that affected me 60 deeply. These tears are | on you and that worthy, that generous man whem you 
let him Jie there by the fire till morning.’ blessed tears, not like those I to shed, of shame, | have-——Farewell, Theresa! farewell for ever!” and 
Sebastian, who was exhausted by the ex- | of anguish. Now | need not fly at the sound of his | the unhappy youth rushed out of the room. 
‘ertion he had made, eculd only articulate, ‘ Water ! | name. Now I shall hear it u not with seorn and Theresa, no longer able to control her emotion, burst 
 eprnnenged may pene el They brought | reproach, but with praise and honour, Oh, happy day ! | into tears. 
him water, and one of the soldiers who had some | what more can I desire on earth !—unless—unless it | “ Why—oh, did Raymond insist upon this meet- 
bound ap be te know that he is joined in marriage with one | ing?’ said she; “1 was so tranquil—so resigned be- 
him as ortably as he could for the night. The | deserving of him—one never had the weakness to | fore.” 
mext morning he was placed ina litter and conveyed | doubt him !” 
slong with some of the wounded soldiers to Insprach,| Though I was pleased to find that Theresa had no can be satisfied with your being only resigned 
then in the of the Bavarian forces. He | intention of breaking her engagement with her cousin, | to be his wife!” 
was received into the military hospital, and says he | I should have preferred hearing her declare her “ Oh, that it is not what I meant. I am so confused, 
‘cannot speak too highly of the attention and kindness in @ more tranquil manner; and could not I know not what I say. But why did he expose me 
he experienced there. His wound inflamed, and a raring thet her. aoled was mow two highly wrought (© to this trial—he who used to be so kind—so conside- 
fever eame on in consequence, so that his life was for Sangie ean oe ome feelings, and that her at- | rate?” 
@ time despaired of. At length his youth and good to love was not so completely con- In my own mind, I eould not but agree with her that 
constitution prevailed, and he began to reeover. He | quered as she seemed to suppose. Her resolution was, 
had been long anxiously desirous of sending tidings of | however, maintained in a manner whieh I did not ex- | people to have their feelings excited and tortured by 
his fate to his friends. At last.a favourable chance pect. The following day—the one on which Sebastian’s | this meeting. 1 could account for it only by supposing, 
enabled him to do so. ne mpc oe into the | return to his native village took place—was a trying | that, unable to surmount some latent feeling of jealousy, 
hospital for the purpose ing a dying person: | one to her. It was converted into a kind of tri ee ee ee the pre- 
Sebastian obtained permi to to him m private, | entry by the crowds prepared to weleome him, and to | sence of her former lover produce upon the 
and entreated him to write a brief aecount of his adven- | efface, by every demonstration of esteem and behaviour of his destined bride. I called at his house 
tures, and to have it safely conveyed to Lewis Vostner, | the remembrance of their former injustiee. Theresa | on the followi morning, ext fount cee Cigna 
and then, unluekily for he wrote those few | did not make one the number. On the con- sound adheaiad ont — 
aurried lines to you, Theresa, which, coming without | trary, she carefully secluded herself from public view ; “It seems as if Ra av me,” said she; *I 
the necessary explanation, gave such terrible confirma- | but her sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks clear have not seen him for more than a few minutes 
tion to the report of his treachery, which first arose | evinced the in the general joy, in w , 
from his having been seen at the head of the Bavarian | the object of it alone seemed incapable of partaking. | Whilst she was Raymond entered, ac- 
troops, by some persons who lay concealed near the | To the of his friends, Sebastian could | companied by her er: yecseede eget 
path by which they passed.” return only languid smiles, and thanks expressed with | struggling with feelings he endeav to suppress. 
“ But what became of the priest’s letter,” said The- effort, As soon as evening closed in, t a | He seated himself beside his cousin, saying—* Take 
resa, “ which should have accompanied that unfortunate | refuge from the tumult in my quiet dwelling. 1 was | this paper, Theresa, and see if you approve of it. It is 
note and explained ail 1” anxious to learn his plans for the future. the marriage-contract.” 
“I fear—indeed, from what I have heard, 1 am| “To leave this as soon as possible,” | “What need of this, dear Raymond?” said she. 
almost certain—that Basil had the to said he, “to seek i in some distant part of | “Have not you and my father seen it 1” 
that document, which would have eff. vindinated the country.” 


rival. There is sufficient evidence that both letters «aad susp cbbdpasienctbenscaitl-pen Sieabehert? said he, speaking in a hurried manner. 


messenger. to return to Sebastian. He was sent, | left me to love! Why, hope of making her from her hands, exela is this? I feel 
along with some other prisoner, to Munich, whenee, age comfortable is all that is left me im life. She will quite bewildered. 1 am losing my senses, 1 fear. What 
on accompany me wherever I go.” name do | see written here 

liberty, he was permitted to return to the Tyrol. On| “1 believe you are right, Sebastian—I believe it |  “ You see the name of Sebastian Freileitz, 
reaching Inspruch, and having learned the light in | will be best for you to leave this neighbourhood.” said Raymond, while his whole frame trembled 
which his conduct had been represented, he was aware “it is not only best, but absolutely necessary, sir. I | emotion; “the name of your early love. To him I 
that, until he could justify himeelf, he could not with resign my claim.” 

whens racter—to Raymond, and | wish him the happiness be | What can you mean?” 

bis supposed tr ry—veng even the | so well deserves. But to remaiu,andseehim the husband | 1 mean that I can no happiness that 

iron sway of o Gaaen ruler + ney ayer ayo ate of Theresa—that is more than I can bear.” Sebastian | the hearts of others—that I would not 3 
Notwithstanding this conviction, bis anxiety to clear | departed on the followi to seek in some distant | did yesterday in witnessing your sufferings and those 
hinnaelf in the estimation of his friends wae such, thet pa ye of that poor youth, for all dhat the world bestow.” 
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He left the room, but returned in a moment leading 
in Sebastian. 

* Theresa,” said he, “ this young man’s devotion to 
his country’s cause merits a reward such as you alone 
can bestow. In his favour I resign my claim to your 
hand. Your father, at my entreaty, has promised his 
consent. Will you accept of this youth for your hus- 
band?” 

Theresa covered her face with her hands, but did not 
answer. 

“ Theresa,” said her father, somewhat sternly, “ this 
is no time for trifling. Do still love this youth?” 

* Till yesterday | thought I didnot. Oh, Raymond! 
why did you insist upon that meeting?” 

“ It is enough,” said Raymond, taking her hand and 
placing it in that of Sebastian ; “ may Heaven preserve 
and bless you both !” 

Sebastian and Theresa were united on the following 
week. Many years have since elapsed, and their affec- 
tion continues as strong as on the day of their —s 
Vostner has long been perfectly satisfied with his 
daughter’s choice, which the dutiful conduct, strict in- 
feprity» and unremitting industry of his son-in-law, has 

ly justified.” 

“And poor Raymond,” said I, “ what has become of 
him—how did he bear his loss?” 

“ He was rewarded for his generosity,as people always 
are, sooner or later. He was much depressed for a 
year after Theresa’s marriage ; but in time he learned 
to consider her in the light of a dear friend only, and 
was at length made happy by a union with a most esti- 
mable and amiable young woman, who had long loved 
him in secret, with exclusive and devoted affection 
— a heart so delicate and tender 
as his own.” 


SIR HARRIS NICHOLAS ON THE ORDER 
OF THE THISTLE. 

In a splendid work by Sir Harris Nicholas, “ A His- 
tory of the Orders of Knighthood of the British 
Empire,” which very few of our readers can have had 
an opportunity of seeing, there is a searching inves- 
tigation respecting the antiquity of some of the ob- 
jects which gee in the Scottish armorial bearings, 
and particularly of the endeared and truly peculiar 
national emblem—the Thistle. 

The old monkish writers of Scottish history had a 
story which has been repeated by authors, with more 
or less appearance of belief, down almost to our own 
times, though it represented the cross of St Andrew 
and thistle as becoming national emblems and badges 
at a time when there was no trace of such usages in 
the country. It was said that Achaius, King of Scots, 
in the ninth century, was enabled to overthrow the 
army of Athelstane, King of the West Saxons, in a 
battle which took place near Haddington, in conse- 

of the miraculous appearance of St Andrew’s 
ross in the heavens on the previous night ; and that, 
in commemoration of this circumstance, he adopted 
the cross as a national , and made it conspicuous 
in the decorations of an order which he then founded, 
called the Order of the Thistle. It is clear that this 
tale isa mere imitation of the story told of the ap- 
of a cross in the heavens to the Emperor 
tine. In reality, no authentic memorials of 
the reign of Achaius exist, and the earlicst appearance 
of the 5t Andrew’s Cross on the Scottish coins is in a 
gn one of Robert II. (who reigned from 1371 to 
390), where it makes a very modest and even obscure 
appearance. It is curious, however, to observe how 
erroneous ideas as to historic circumstances have, b 
affecting people’s minds, wrought themselves at lengt 
into actual history. The monkish legend as to Achaius 
appears to have been prevalent in Scotland, and to 
have occasioned an universal belief that there had 
once existed an order of knighthood amongst us, 
which, by some chance, had gone to decay. This 
seems to have led James IV. to an effort at reviving, 
in reality at establishing, the order ; so that, had he 
completed his design, it might have been said that a 
fiction had become the parent of a fact. In truth, all 
that this king seems to have done was to assume a 
like those worn by the members of 
other European orders. His son, James V., indulged 
his taste in like manner, probably under the influence 
of the same idea as to an ancient but decayed order 


a assumed 
kings, is shown Nichols 
to, as a decorative or emblematic 

before the reign of James LLL. 
ribed in an in- 
, was “a 
ir tarter browdin with thrissils 

t was certainly held as a national 
when Dunbar wrote his beautiful 
m on the union of James 1V. with the 

rincess } of England, under the title of 
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Upon the awful Thistle she beheld 
And saw him keppit with a bush of spears ; 
Considering him so able for the weirs,* 

A radious crown of rubies she him gave, 

And said, In field go furth, and fend the lave.” 


of James III.; but, from the 
that monarch, we should think it more probable that 
his son James 1V. first adopted it. Its defensively 
warlike character, and its growing so luxuriantly in 
the then ill-eultivated fields and wastes of Scotland, 
would point it out as a suitable emblem for a country 
extremely poor, but possessed by a people who were 
repel every aggression from a forei 
power. It is worthy of remark, that the expressive 
motto, “Nemo me impune lacesset” (No one shall 
injure me with impunity), was not added for ge mes 

r. It first appears on a coin of James V1., in 
1579, surrounding a thistle which occupies a large 
space in the centre. It is supposed to have been 
suggested by George Buchanan, the pe of 
James ; but the idea was not original. In an earlier 
age, Francis Sforza, having taken possession of the 
state of Milan, by right of his wife, and thereby put 
an end to all contention on a much-disputed point, 
assumed as a bearing a greyhound sitting, with the 
motto, “ Quietum nemo impune inferring 
that he gave offence to no person, but was ready to 
offend, and defend himself against those that should 
anywise molest him. 

The old fable of Achaius and his St Andrew’s cross 
was not yet banished from the Scottish mind. The 
credulous historical antiquaries of the seventeenth 
century entertained the notion that not only had an 
order of the ‘Thistle originated in that age, but it had 
been revived in great splendour by James IV., and 
had ly existed for several reigns, till it was 
lost sight of amidst the political turmoils of the king- 
dom. The “an for the latter part of this 
delusion was, that several sovereigns in the preceding 
century had, as already stated, worn a collar of thistles, 
or at least put such an object upon their t seals. 
It gives a most instructive idea of the di | of 
obtaining correct information in those times, and of 
the oelioen with which any popular story was re- 
ceived, that from so small a foundation, in so short a 
time, so great a superstructure of fable should have 
been reared. And it was in truth this delusion of 
the antiquaries of that day which induced James II. 
(of Great Britain), in 1687, to institute (or, as he 
thought, revive) order of the Thistle, which has 
ever since exi and now consists of some fourscore 
knights. 


THE CONDITION OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 


ALL accounts represent the native Indian tribes of 
North America as gradually diminishing in numbers. 
Those who survive on the prairies pursue no occupa- 
tion of any kind but hunting, and, as the races of 
animals they destroy will in all likelihood be extir- 
ted in a few years, the Indians cannot be expected 
Cee to exist as a nation. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review mentions, that at present from 150,000 to 
200,000 buffaloes are slaughtered annually, for the 
sake of their skins, and that, at that rate of dis 
“in ten years they will be all killed off” Mr Catlin 
——- that, when this shall be the case, 250,000 
Indians now living in a plain of nearly 3000 miles in 
extent, must either die of starvation, or throw them- 
selves upon the neighbouring tribes or the white 
settlers, in the mad hope of dislodging them. ‘The 
more probable event, we should think, will be, that, 
as food becomes scarce, disease will sweep off t 
multitudes, and the tribes will gradually be diminished 
with the supply of food, until there shall only remain 
a few to melt into the advancing white population. 

‘The gradual decay of the Indian tribes of America 
is obviously not a new fact in man’s social om 
These tribes themselves occupy a country which was 
once inhabited by races of men now utterly extinct. 
once s yy a Celtic people, who can only 
traced by t the names they have given to localities, and 
the few remaining remnants of them in Wales, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and other retired nooks of 
this part of the world. ‘The condition of the Indians 
greatly resembles what must have been endured by 
the Both have higher wat the face of 
@ peop! ing higher mental qualifications— 

wer of thought, ith the economising of resources, 

ing to nations as it is to individuals, the means of 
conquest and rational superiority. 

Great Britain has had possession of Canada and 
adjoining provinces for upwards of half a century, 
but during that inte: little has been done to 
soften the barbarism of the native tribes, who 
mostly exist to this hour as a species of gi 
in the midst of comparative civilisation, and have 
only here and there been reclaimed by the persever- 
ing industry of foreign missionaries. In consider- 
ation of past and prospective services in war, and in 
compensation for the encroachments made on their 
domain, each individual is a pensioner on government 
to a small amount, given in the form of an annual 
present. ‘The distribution of the presents affords a 


means of estimating the number residing within the 
provinces. The following is the account offered on 
the subject by Mr N. P. Willis, in his very beautiful 
work descriptive of Canadian scenery :*— 

“In Lower Canada, in 1828, it [the number of 
Indians] amounted to 2922, exclusive of about 450 
Micmacs, or wandering tribes, from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. ‘The number in Upper Canada to 
whom, about the same time, donations were made, 
was 12,919 ; making in the two provinces 15,841. ‘The 
estimate thus obtained, however, is not quite so accu- 
rate as could be wished. Several thousands came from 
beyond the western frontier, a distance in some cases 
of four or five hundred miles, and even from the ter- 


0 | ritory of the United States; but in consequence of 


the signal services rendered by them during’ the last 
war, pledges had been given, which Britain must now 
fulfil. On the other hand, in the immense forest ter- 
ritory which the hand of cultivation has not yet ap- 
a there are doubtless very considerable num- 

who retain their wild independence, and hold no 
relation whatever with Europeans. We may —, 
in particular, the vast tracts to the east and north 
Quebec, whence no mention is made of any resort to 
the stations of distribution. 

The Indians of Lower Canada have been converted 
to the Catholic religion, and their spiritual concerns 
are superintended by five missionaries, who receive 

ies of from L.40 to L.70 per annum. They appear 
much attached to these instructors, and show a <4 
sense of theirreligious duties ; yet they have admit’ 
searcely any change in their original habits, or made 
any progress in ind . Their husbandry, as for- 
merly, is on a small of the rudest description, 
and carried on entirely by women and old men. ‘The 
Indian tribes,’ said the late Lord Dalhousie, * continue 
to be warlike in their ideas and recollections. Insig- 
nificant as are some of the tribes now in Lower 
Canada, and though civilised and accustomed to social 
life, there is not one of them that does not boast of 
the warlike days of their chiefs and warriors. Even 
now, the word warrior is assumed by every 
man ; he is trained up to it, and has a higher idea 
the approbation of his chief, or the consideration of 
white men in that character of an active hunter or 
warrior, than he has of any other object or use of his 
existence.’ 

A few miles northward from Quebec is the Huron 
settlement cf Loretto, consisting of 67 men, 65 women, 
and 47 children. ‘This poor remnant of a race once 
80 powerful, holding only forty acres of land, derive 
a precarious subsistence from hunting, fishing, and 
some trifling articles made by their females. ‘They 
recently preferred a claim to the fief of Sillery, a fine 
tract extending a league along the St Lawrence, near 
Quebec, in virtue of a grant made to their ancestors 
in 1651. The case being brought before the courts, 
it was argued by the crown lawyers that the grant 
had been made to the Jesuits in general terms, for 
the purpose ‘of assembling the wandering nations of 
New France, and instructing them in the Christian 
religion ; that, in 1699, these missionaries, represent- 
ing that the Indians had quitted the spot on account 
of the soil being hentely requested and obtained a 
grant of it for themselves ; and that it remained in 
their possession till the extinction of their order in 
1800, when it devolved on the British government. 
On these ds the judges decided against the 
Hurons. e cannot help referring, however, to cer- 
tain facts in our historical narrative, founded on autho- 
rities which, we incline to believe, were unknown to 
either party in this contest. It there appears that 
the grant immediately followed the destruction of the 
Huron nation by the on when the Jesuits, as 
the only means of as remnant of the tribe, re- 
moved to Quebec. The date, and the name of the prin- 
cipal settlement, seem to show that, however general 
the terms may have been, the grant was made virtually 
for the benefit of these unfortunate fugitives, and to 
the Jesuits only as their trustees. If this be admitted, 
we know not how far their quitting it at one time for 
another spot, without any formal relinquishment, 
could be considered as vacating their title. On the 
loss of their cause, they sent two deputies to London, 
who very earnestly solicited an interview with their 

father. Sir rge Murray evaded this demand, 

t received them kindly ; and though he could not 
reopen a decision, offered them grants of crown 
lands in r quarters; but they replied, that an 
arrangement which would separate them, and require 
a complete change in their mode of life, could not be 
felt by them as any real advantage. 

In the vicinity of Three Rivers are 82 Algonquins, 
and near St Francis and Begancour, on the — 
side, 359 Abenaquis. ‘These tribes inhabit rude vi 
composed of very poor bark huts, though somewhat 
better than the ordinary wi eee They once pos- 
sessed a considerable extent of land, the greater part of 
which has been wrested from them under various pre- 
tences by designing individuals ; and to prevent such 
frauds, it is proposed that no alienation of property by 
these untaught tribes shall be held valid until it has 
been sanctioned by government. Farther down the 
river are three settlements of Iroquois, onc at Sault St 
Louis and Caughnawege amounting to 967 ; another 
at St Regis of 348 ; and a third, of 282, at the Lake 
of the ‘I'wo Mountains. This tribe, once powerful, 


* Weirs—wars. 
{ Lave—the rest, those remaining. 


* Canadian Scenery Dlustrated: published in parts. Locdoms 
G. Virtue. 


x 
; Sir Harris thinks it likely that this hardy child { 
4 | the Scottish soil was adopted as a badge in the reign | 
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5 
originating with Achaius. And a collar formed of | 
thistles on the impressions of Queen Mary’s | 
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and even intelligent, are now indolent, wretched, and 
by their own 
St Louis possess some ugh, from mismanage- 
ment, it produces little; and a late claim for an addi- 
tion, founded on minute boundary questions, was 
fruitless, though they also sent two deputies to Lon- 
don to enforce it. At the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains are likewise 355 Algonquins and 250 Nipissin 
‘These have no land to cultivate, but by their activity 
in hunting, and supplying Europeans with furs, they 
have placed themselves in a more comfortable condi- 
tion than any other Indians in Lower Canada. T’ 
complain much, however, of the extended colonisa- 
tion on the Ottawa, by which their hunting grounds 
are greatly narrowed. 

In Upper Canada, along the St Lawrence and Lake 
Ontario, the Mississaguas are the leading tribe. Those 
of Kingston and Gananoqui, only 82 in number, are 
described as worthless and depraved ; but such as 
dwell on the Bay of Quinté and Rice Lake, amount- 
ing respectively to 143 and 317, have been converted 
to Christianity, and are much improved. On the 
bay are also 319 Mohawks, many of whom have a 
plied themselves to agriculture, and even adopted in 
some degree the European dress, though mixed in a 
—— manner with their native attire. On the 

iver Credit, which falls into the western part of On- 
tario, are 180 of the same nation, who have been greatly 
civilised by their conversion. Around Lake Simcoe 
and its vicinity, about 550 Chippewas reside under 
their chief, Yellow-head. These also have expressed 
a strong desire for instruction and the knowledge of 
religion, but have not a3 experienced those benefits 
in an equal degree. The banks of the Grand River, 
which falls into Lake Erie, to the extent of six miles 
on each side, were, by a proclamation of General Hal- 
dimand, set apart for the Mohawks and Six Nations, 
who occupy it to the amount of about 2000. Some 
part of these lands has been sold, with the consent of 
a and the proceeds lodged in the British 

nds, yielding an annual revenue of L.1500, which is 
distributed among them in goods. They still hold 
260,000 acres of an excellent soil, over which they 
have spread themselves in small villages, and many of 
them attempt the simpler modes of farming. Farther 
west are the Munseys on the Thames, 445 in number, 
and 309 Hurons, connected with the French settle- 
ment on the Detroit, and converts to the Catholic 
form of worship.” 

Mr Willis proceeds to mention, that in some parts 
of Upper Canada, the Indians have been more suc- 
cessfully instructed than in almost any other quarter 
of America, a circumstance which affords the first 
glimpse of hope for these interesting races. The work 
of conversion and civilisation, he tells us, has proceeded 
through the exertions of Methodist missionaries from 
the United States. “ Vehement objections have been 
taken against the religious body by whom this change 
has been effected. y are accused of propagatin 
the political creed of their own country, accom ied 
with sentiments of hostility to the established church. 
It does not appear, however, that any disloyal or tur- 
bulent pi ings have resulted ; and when they are 
doing so much good, it would certainly be very inex- 
pedient to obstruct their operations, until some efficient 
substitute shall be found. Sir John Colborne expressly 
says, ‘that the established clergy have not effected 
any Indian conversions ; and ‘the worthy Bishop of 
Quebec candidly observes that, whoever were the in- 


struments, the effect must be a source of satisfaction, | of 


and that the hand of God seems to be visible in it. 
‘The society allow L.40 or L.50 a-year to their mis- 
<r and maintain ten schools, attended by 251 
pupi 
ince the diffusion of civilisation, many of the In- 
dians have consented, and even desired, to exchange 
the government presents for implements of agriculture 
and other useful objects. A considerable number have 
even begun to wish for money, which happily they no 
longer abuse as formerly, but rather find the most 
convenient instrument in procuring whatever they 
may happen to want. The vicinity of Europeans, 
where it does not induce the destructive habit of in- 
toxication, affords them various means for bettering 
their condition. A ready sale for venison, wild-ducks, 
and other feathered game, and for the fish which they 
r, is found among settlers who have themselves 
little leisure for angling or the chase. The skins and 
furs also of the ani t by them are readily 
bought by the merchants. ‘The women make baskets, 
trays, and other utensils, of birch bark, and sometimes 
of the inner rind of the bass-wood and white ash, 
which, when ornamented with porcupine quills, dy 
in beautiful colours, form elegant articles of furniture. 
‘Their moccasins, similarly adorned, are often pur- 
ewe by ep et for — use. They cannot, 
owever, epended u r making or procuring 
any article to order. y produce and being their 
commodities to market when it suits their own con- 
venience; and they are disposed to drive a p 
ard bargain, especially the females, on whom pA pee 
usually devolves. The converted Indians are said to 
display a simple, fervent, and sincere devotion. They 
pay a particu ee to the sanctity of the Sabbath ; 
and while singing hymns on the evening of that day, 
their rich soft voices, rising on the still air, produce 
@ fine effect. ‘This principle of piety, having pro- 
duced the valuable fruit of inducing them to renounce 
ruinous habit of intoxication, has made a most 
lappy change in their condition ; and since the evils 


Those of Sault | ha 


incident to the sa have thus been removed, 
ps the admirer of the picturesque in human 
may not feel impatient for that thorough amalgama- 
tion with Europeans, which some of their friends 
ardently desire. They may be willing that some trace 
should still survive of the peculiar costume, aspect, 
and occupations of this remarkable aboriginal race.” 


"ite 


THE ARTESIAN WELL OF GRENOBLE. 


Most of our readers know that an Artesian tcell—so 
called from being first formed in the province of Artois 
—is one where the water is procured in low and arid 
situations, by boring into the earth until strata are 
passed which have water beneath them, and where 
the liquid, being derived from heights, springs through 
the strata to the surface, from the pressure behind. 
At Grenoble, in the vicinity of the French capital, it 
was considered advisable some years ago to endeavour 
to procure water by means of an Artesian well. 
M. Mulot de Epinay was the engineer to whom the 
task was intrusted. On the 3lst of December 1836, 
the bore had been carried, after immense labour, to 
the depth of 383 metres (a metre is 3 feet and 2-10ths 
English). ‘The soil was a clay, very hard and com- 
pact. In the month of June 1839, the bore had 
reached the depth of 466 metres, and the soil was 
still a bed of clay, though a variety of strata had been 
previously M. Mulot kept a regular journal 
of observations, relative to the soils and strata pene- 
trated, and the Companies at different depths. This 
record will be valuable when published. 

At length, after a task of seven + eee one month, 
and twenty-six days’ duration, M. Mulot was re- 
warded by a d of success proportioned to the 
time and trouble expended. ater was not only 
found, but found under such circumstances, and in 
such quantities, as will cause the well to be one of the 
most useful works as well as one of the greatest 
marvels of artistical ingenuity in France. The fluid 
burst out in a perfect torrent, rising to the surface of 
the bore to the amount of nearly three cubic metres 
in a minute, or 180 metres in an hour, and 4320 metres 
in the twenty-four hours. Such is the force with which 
it flows up the shaft, that it mounts more than thirty- 
two English feet above the surface of the ground. M. 
Hemery, director of roads and bridges, has calculated 
that the force of ascension of the water, at the bottom 
of the shaft, exceeds by fifty times the force with 
a water rises in a vacuated tube of thirty-three 

eet. 

The orifice of the well is 55 centimetres (about 1 
foot 8 inches) in diameter, and at the bottom it is 18 
centimetres in diameter. The shaft is in all 547 
metres (or 1630 French feet) in depth, and the sides 
are strongly plated with iron to a depth of 539 metres. 
The dome of the Invalids, which has an elevation of 
300 feet above the ground, is thus only about a fifth 
of the perpendicular measurement of the Artesian well 
of Grenoble. ‘Three times, during the operations, did 
the shaft give way, but the indefatigable engineer was 
not daunted, and at last he has had his reward. The 
water, which the well pours forth incessantly, has 
converted one of the neighbouring streets into a river, 
but the workmen are at present employed in forming 
a channel for its nn oy conveyance from the spot. 
As might be expected, the fluid was at first mixed 
with sand and earth, and continued to be so for some 
time. Itis meg sweet, however, and has no odour 

a di ble kind, or any other deteriorating 
qualities. It is of such a temperature, that there is 
an obvious smoke arising from it when it reaches the 
surface. This is a feature not likely to continue, and 
indeed easily removable before use. The whole cost 
of this great work of art to the city of Paris is said to 
have been 160,000 francs. The perseverance in this 
labour for such a period of deferred success, is to be 
ascribed to the confidence resulting from modern 
geological discoveries, and the value of these is most 
splendidly shown by the success attained. 

By an ingenious contrivance, M. Mulot has been 
able to raise quantities of sand from the bottom 
of the well, thus clearing the water more rapidly, and 
also adding very considerably to its force and volume. 
This removal of the sand has been attended with 
curious consequences in more respects than one. 
After ceasing in a t measure to throw up sand, 
the well has n to throw up shells and petrifactions 
of various kinds, the debris of a former world. But 
the most remarkable circumstance of all is the follow- 
ing. A rich merchant of Paris, afflicted with the 

ut, was told that the waters of the new well of 

oble might cure his disease, and went forthwith 

to the spot. He procured a jugful of the waters, 
and took it to his lodgings to make use of it. Before 
he did this, however, he chanced to notice some glit- 
tering substance at the bottom of the water. He 
lunged in his fingers, and lifted a gold ring. This 
iscovery surprised him a little, but, after he had 
looked at it for a moment, he astonished his wife by 
a cry of joy. She advanced to him, half alarmed for 
his senses. He soon calmed her, however, and at the 
same time astonished. The ring had an inscription 
upon it which proved it to be the meroet oe of his 
mother, which he himself had lost lo ‘ore under 
remarkable circumstances. When a boy, he had left 
his native district for Paris, with no possession in the 
world but his mother’s ring. In passing one of the 
deep lakes of Au e, he had stooped to take a 
draught of water, and lost the ring, which the well of 


Grenoble had so ly restored to him. About 
its identity there could be no doubt, as the names of 
both his father and mother were upon it. ‘This inei- 
dent made an extraordinary noise in Paris, the re- 
spectability of the gentleman to whom it occurred 
seeming to render the truth of the thing indisputable. 
Science teaches us, that, from the distant sources 
which the Artesian wells must necessarily have, st.ch 
an occurrence is by no means impossible, though the 
circumstance of the ring falling into the owner’s hands 
must appearalmost miraculous, considering the chances 
to the contrary; indeed, we cannot say that we give 
the reputed incident implicit credit, and probably 
another version of the case may yet be made public. 
The success of the operations at Grenoble have 
already induced engineers to make similar attempts 
in other quarters. One is begun on a large scale at 


Vienna. 


CHEAP BOARD AND EDUCATION, 


THERE is unfortunately a general disposition to 

the expense of education. wall spend 
on most things, and give extravagant entertainments 
for mere show, and yet be most penurious with regard 
to that which is in a t measure to fix the charac- 
ter and status of their children for life. Hence the 
almost universally small salaries of teachers, 

tors, and governesses, and the great stress laid upon 
cheap board and education at private seminaries, A 
popular living writer has done much to awaken publie 
attention to the latter form of the absurdity, f his 
well-known delineations of Dotheboys Hall Be its 
atrocious conductors, who undertook to maintain and 
educate children at the rate of twenty guineas per 
annum -~a sum at which it is evidently impossible, in 
this country, to perform that duty in a satisfactory 
manner, so as to leave a profit upon the business. The 
only thing which Mr Dickens leaves us to 

that his sketches come before the public as fictitious, 
and that we are thus allowed to suppose them, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, as designed only to 
afford matter for amusing reading. In reality, the 
Squeers scenes, extravagant as they appear, are little 
more than portraitures of events which have act 
taken place. There were such sehools in Yorkshire 
eighteen years ago, and perhaps such schools may be 
there still. All this we can make clear by reference 
to two causes which were tried in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas on the 30th of October 1823, and which 
were reported in the newspapers of that time. , 

The first of these causes was a suit by a Mr —— 
a tavern-keeper in Fetter Lane, London, inst Mr 
——,* who kept a seminary in the north of England, 
where he professed to educate, board, and clothe boys 
at the rate of twenty guineas per annum. Induced 
by the representations of an agent of Mr ——, Mr 

Het goa two of his sons, William and Richard, 
in November 1819, to the defendant’s academy, they 
being then respectively nine and eleven years of age. 
‘They did not return at the holidays, and Mr 
and his wife do not appear to have experienced 
uneasy sensations respecting their children till Chri 
mas 1821, when the teacher called for them during a 
visit he paid to town, and, in answer to their in 
ries, mentioned that the boys were quite well, 
William had had a slight ailment in one of his eyes. 
Mr —— earnestly requested that, if the boy was not . 
recovered on his return, he might be immediately sent 
to town for the best advice ; which the defendant 
promised todo. It was afterwards ascertained that, 
at that time, William had been stone blind for twe 
pecs while Richard’s eyesight was also in a highly 
critical state. It was only in the ensuing March that 
the defendant wrote to his agent, desiring him to re- 
quest of Mr permission for William to remain 
some time longer, as, though one of his eyes was gone, 
the doctor in attendance expected to be of some use 
in preserving the other. ‘The boys were immedi 
ordered home, when William was found quite bli 
and Richard nearly so. ‘The latter was only reco 
by very skilful treatment. 

The evidence given by the boys on the trial was te 
this effect ay wy ! were treated well (having, for in- 
stance, toast for breakfast) the first week, but were 
then turned over amongst the other boys, who were 
from 260 to 300 in mavene Their food, like that of 
all the other boys, then consisted of ee padding 
for breakfast ; cakes made of oatmeal an 
with rancid butter, for dinner, on all days of the week 
but three, when ba 4 had meat. They got warm 
water and a little milk for tea, and no supper. 
were allowed, however, with their pocket-money, to 
buy the skimmings of the pot, and they gen 
had to improve their tea on Sunday evenings. The 
often contained ts: one of the 


with quills cut on purpose ; and if any one did not 
his quill, he got a good beating ‘The 

boys washed in the morning in a long horse- 
with only two towels among them, and no soap 


* We do not reprint the name, from tenderness towards @ per 


son who, we are willing to believe, 


of the erroneous system into which he 


‘ 
| the boys complain of this upon one occasion, said he 
would give a penny for arty maggot they could catch ; 
and they caught a potfull. ‘The were flocks, or hay ; 
or straw ; and four or five boys slept in each bed. The 
beds were full of fleas. Every alternate morning the 
| boys were set by the ushers to catch these intruders 
| 
but 
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at Chartres, the most important in France, with the 
exception of Paris. It is worth visiting for the sake 
of seeing the operations of the women, to whom the 
entire duty of measuring the corn, delivering it to the 
buyers, receiving the price, and paying it over to the 
sellers, is confided. These women are more expressively 
than elegantly termed ‘leveises de culs-de-poche’ (sack- 
lifters) ; poche signifying, in the dialect of La Beauce, 
the sack in which the, grain is brought to market. 
These women form an organised corporation, which 
; | has existed for several centuries. They enjoy a repu- 
b tation for the strictest integrity, which is, indeed, 
iain sufficiently attested by the fact, that the whole trans- 
Sate ully a third of the whole number at school, | to them. Nor are they under any surveillance what- 

i soever. The buyer and seller alike put implicit confi- 
dence in them. ‘The latter, when he has pitched his 
corn, leaves it entirely in their hands, goes about his 
business or pleasure in the town, and returns in the 
evening to receive the amount of the sale, without 
making any inquiries or taking any further trouble 
about it. The amount of confidence placed in the 
honesty of these women, and the importance of the 
charge confided to them, may be estimated from the 
fact, that ten thousand quintals of corn is by no means 
an unusual quantity to change hands in one market- 
day at Chartres, the whole of which is invariably dis- 
posed of for ready money, paid on the spot.” 

In our notice of Mr Trollope’s last work, we 
quoted his description of a wedding in Brittany. An 
Orleannais marriage is attended with ceremonies 
seareely less curious. Our tourist, on an excursion 
into Sologne, a district near Orleans, found the follow- 
ing customs to attend the great social rite on all oc- 
casions :—“ At a wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
invariably appear each with a wax taper in the hand, 
with the view of ascertaining which is to be the sur- 
vivor, as they doubt not that the one whose candle 
shall first burn out shall depart first from life. When 
a young couple marry without the means of commenc- 
ing housekeeping, as is ordinarily the case, the contri- 
butions of the neighbourhood are always forthcoming 
to supply the deficiency. The mode of collecting these 
is whimsical enough. Five young peasant girls, dressed | j 
of course in their best ‘costume de féte,’ proceed to 
make the ‘quéte’ among the assembled company, 
which consists for the most part of nearly the entire 
population of the parish. They conduct their opera- 
tions in the following manner. The first holds a dis- 


In ing down the Loire, and making many re- 
marks of a character at once entertaining and ——, 


ili 


& 


rises, is ever looked forward to with apprehension. 
Three-and-twenty times, between 1496 and 1761, 


sound education is to be expected.. We would hope 
res, 


The most calamitous of these o of the 
river on record was that of 1615, which is still remem- 


MR TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


taff and spindle in her handa, which she presents to | that town having scene of its fury. 

ett oe ge rite i ery h of th y, while she sings” a stanza, which | Upon that not only was the open co 
ny fathion ve we take the liberty of giving vernacular dress, m entirely laid waste, and li and crops destro 


place of Mr ‘Irollope’s French. The allusion to 


wonk on Bitinny we noticed | (dads) in the last line, from the double-gen- 


dered sense of the French “son trousseau,” theexpres-| ‘The labours for the maintenance of the 
most prominently tle-page, 'y one | garment referred to, which, though properly | ‘ can who are ributed rigades over 
‘visible on the back, is that of a much better known abj : Y 


hoe Mrs Frances Trollope, designated the 
@diter” of the work. Perhaps sisterly affection calls 
Ger some allowance in this instance ; and, indeed, it is 


the general 

the opportunity of reprehending. We regret to see 
several men of good standing in literature lending, 
or we may safely say selling, their names, to pass off 
the inferior productions of unknown writers. The 
notion of “ editing” “novel” and novel by a 
ving writer, seems a very strange one ; and it would 
be no great want of charity to suppose that the osten- 
sible editors, in these cases, have nothing whatever 
to do with the matter—excepting always as regards 
the pocketing of the editorial fees. It is the growing 
frequency of this catchpenny trick that alone renders 


“ The bride bas a distaff, the bride has a wheel, 
But never a thrend has the lassie to reel ; 
Uniess it be, neighbours, for help then from you, 
‘When the duds are to make, what on earth will she do?” 


Mr Trollope continues :—“ The second damsel receives 
the 


bear them slow] wards towards 
Orleans, the grand. destination 


it worthy of a moment’s and which ind our traveller, we w as he steams it down ly stu ith objects of interest pictur- 
in Loire to Blois. There he sees cathedral, an old esque attraction, the river itself has far more of 


On the present occasion, as already suggested, the 


characteristics of a stream. The long 
disappointed on the whole. strips of low, hideous for 
eireumstance of relationship renders it probable that town of Loches, Mr picks up an of whieh, 
the editorship has been not merely a nominal thing ; anecdote worth relating, as showing the simple since- 
though we think the author might have safely taken rity of character distinguishing the inland peasantry from the grandeur of the river as yet compen- 
pilot-boat story a finding ‘sou objects in themeelves. river, thus divided 
ren aes aaa one Friday particularly good, was Me into two, or sometimes into three branches, assumes 
from spring y direction surprised and contented, till, at the bottom of the appearance of @ watery labyrinth of sylvan 
of Fran Tho made hangin hire Sad over-chan shade 
centre first point ; wn . ex sou trees throw @ 
and if it had happened on any other day it ‘And nothing 
hasilong given subsidiary title to:the newly throned | have been an cad of But hershad the good | of line 
ve an 
’ ly must be was a yo one ex : the have » 
Gelighted with some of our author’s statements about sent to fling himself into her pot, and made of e ; hes hing 


Chartres. “There is a corn-market every Saturday 


the river in lines of six.or seven te each 


ittle | thus 
Colbum, London iptl. an island, with the sun on their dazzling sails, 


3 
: the strength of which assurance the good priest gave 1 
r absolution, only to puta cover on 
r pot for the future—on Fridays. i 
kment designed to protect country from inun- 
tion. “ between Tours tod Saumur runs 
ong the embankment, w extends, on 
<a side of the river, the whole distance 
> om Angers to Blois. On the southern side, it con- 
nues for some distance above that. ‘This immense 
‘ ork, called ‘les levées de la Loire, is destined to 
otect the valley from the disastrous effects of the 
pods to which the river is subject. ‘These vast dykes 
e said to have existed in part since the ninth cen- 
ry, but were consolidated and in the 
urteenth, and were completed tow the end of 
e seventeenth. The side exposed to the stream is 
othed with a coat of masonry, and the other is 
iver. 
heig 
e bas 
ts tote 
The 
he co 
ay be 
farmers in the valley, and the period of the dissoiu 
ion of the snows in the mountains in which the river 
ushing into the lowlands, swept fore it, ing 
ocal traditions of these disasters are not forgotten in 
he valley, and the various calamities which followed 
hem are still often the subject of the winter even- 
ng’s conversation in many a farm-house, and the 
emembrance of them perpetuated from father to 
on. Even now, though it is more than a century and 
. quarter since the last disaster, the inhabitants, dur- 
ng the season of the floods, often leave their farmyards 
nd fields en masec, and give their whole attention to 
strengthening and temporarily heightening the em- 
yank ment. 
ered under the appellation of ‘le deluge de Saumur,’ 
| severely, the greater part of the streets having been 
portion of the northern embankment ; and it was on 
the continuation ef this line of road, which runs from 
Tours to Saumur, that I was now travelling. 
Nothing can be better adapted to afford a complete 
view of the river than a read ey ee 
| 
enjoyed the drive extremely. It was a beautiful 
drinking-cup. The third acts the part of Hebe, and sunny afternoon ; there was just wind enough from 
to each | the west to fill the sails of the craft on the river, and 
contributor to the store. The fourth carries a napkin, 
draught, us ot corer way tor perfor- | ‘which navigate the Loire. eir Various cargoes are 
mance of the duty yoga my dive thence forwarded, without any land carriage, to Paris 
prettiest of the party, that of rewarding him for his | by the Orleans canal, which is decidedly the most im- 
generosity with a kiss. portant eanal navigation in the kingdom. 
Proceeding in our task of picking here and there a| _Below ‘lours, the Loire very considerably impre 
| soul. She hurried to the curé, and assured him, with | ee 
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emerging inte the open stream and full sun-light 
in many an attractive land- 

ire might furnish.” 


THE FINE ARTs. 

“In the fine arts it were unreasonable to expect that 
the Americans should have made much progress ; con- 
sidering, first, the infancy of their country as an inde- 
pendent nation ; and, next, the almost universal absence 
of leisure in any extensive class. 9 Mapergeeane this, 


y 
by many, and that they will ere long be 


whe siege 
tain ve not yet produced a single individual 
any reputation asa 
public singer, instrumental former, or composer of 
music in any form. Nevertheless, in the simple exe- 
there is an accuracy and a sweetness of amar 
are very striking to the ear of a stranger; and even in 
the oratorios that are now and then got up, the cho- 
ruses are well sustained by American voices. But 
to the a of the art they have never 
reached. ir patronage, however, of foreign singers, 
is extremely liberal. Mr and Mrs Wood, but especially 
the latter, were greeted with large audiences through- 
out the Union ; and Madame Caradori Allen has still 


more recently been attended, in all the large cities, 
with overflowing numbers, and de- 
ly, with universal 


travelled mp Europe, and brought back with them 


inters there are now several rising into reputation. 
of these, Mr Cole, I had the pleasure to meet in 
New York: he is not more than thirty years of age; 
yet he has already attained to an excellence that would 
give him a very high rank in England. The two first 
of his pictures that I saw were landscape compositions, 
* Morning’ and ‘ Evening,’ painted for Mr Van Raus- 
salaer, the patroon of Albany, at a thousand dollars 
each ; and for beauty of composition, harmony of parts, 
accuracy of drawing, and force of effect, I have never 
seen any modern pictures that surpassed them. 
His greatest work, however, is a series of five pai 
ings, now in the possession of a wealthy citizen of New 


York, Mr Reed; who has a very interesting gallery, | of the 


which he o} to all persons rly introduced, on 
Thursday in each week, to. whom Re had the 
pleasure of being presen y Miss ick, the 
anthoress. These pi are intended 
the Course of Em ; and the five divisions are thus 


The first exhibits the savage state, in which # noble 
of mountain, bay, and is exhibited 

in the wildness of primeval disorder. The few 
that are seen are hunters, occupied in the chase. 

ing can exceed the truth to nature of this beautiful 


meee The trees are more open, and in the space 
ween them, on the lawn and in the shadows, a rustic 


time, 
The third picture of the series is a representation of 
the meridian glory of a great empire, in the very zenith 


procession is passing over the bridge that connects 
these two divisions of the city, accompanying a hero, 
who is drawn in an elevated car by elephants, and at- 
tended by squadrons of horse foot, as he passes 
beneath a triumphal arch, on which incense is burning, 
and from whence banners and armorial ensigns float. 
Countless myriads of human beings throng every part 
of the edifices, pediments, galleries, and roofs. The 
sea is covered with galleys of the most beautiful forms 
and richest decorations ; and every thing indicates the 
triumph of art and the zenith of civilisation. 

The fourth picture introduces the elements of des- 
truction and deeay. A storm is raging on the sea, and 
consigning to wreck the numerous ships and boats that 
before were seen riding at anchor in safety, or floating 
in gallant trim. and gay security, The horrors of war 
are depicted with all the foree that the mest poetical 
imagination could give to it. A battle rages in the 
city. The bridge, so recently the seene of the triumphal 
procession, is now the seat of carnage, havoe, and 
slaughter. Every variety of attitude and of weapon, 
every form of ferogity and vengeance, are depicted with 
terror-thrilling truth ; and fine, tempest, and murder 
moe with unbridled fury all around. 

. The last picture shows the same beautiful bay, in all 
solitude of = and desolation. The 

t remain of vast and 

ruins of Thebes, of Rome, 
form a melancholy skeleton of the glorious i 
each when in perfection. e single 
solitary column, of vast proportions, grey in as 
worn in surface, overgrown with ivy and moss, hing 
from the ruined bridge on which the triumphal proces- 
sion and the battle-scene were previously depicted, is 


of pictures, 

stronger than it m' have been on many others, 
from its rekindling in my bosom the feelings I had so 
powerfully Sion standing amid the ruins 
of ancient deur, at Alexandria, hia, and 
Thebes—at Sidon, and Jerusalem at Nine- 


veh, Babylon, and Persepolis; the course of these great 
cities and empires having been exactly that which was 
here so beautifully and so pathetieally pourtrayed ; and 
this feeling was still further strengthened, perhaps, by 
the apprehension, that the same fate might probably 
be maturing in the womb of time, for the great cities 
and nations that now rule the earth.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S DRAWING-ROOM, 


“ We went with the family of Colonel Gardiner, who 
is attached to the public service here, and found the 
— already assembled in great numbers. The 


without parade or y, and 
to the simplicity and economy which are 
ican institutions of the country, 

The president received his visiters stan in the 
centre of a small oval room, the entrance 
was directly from the hall en the ground-floor. 
introductions were made by the ci 
announced the parties each, 

a few words of courtesy, passed into the adjoining 
rooms, to make way for others. The president [at the 
time Mr Buckingham visited the country], Mr Van 
Buren, is about sixty years of age, is a little below the 
middle stature, and of very bland and courteous man- 
ners; he was dressed in a plain suit of black ; the 
marshal was habited also in a plain suit : and there 
were neither guards without the or sentries 
within, nor a single servant or attendant in livery 
any where visible. Among the company we saw the 
English minister, Mr Fox, a nephew of Lord H 

the French minister, Monsieur Pontoi, both 
whom were also in plain clothes ; and the only uni- 
forms, in the whole party, were those of three or four 


officers of the American navy, i attached to 
the navy yard at Washington ; and a dozen offi- 
cers of the American army, on active service. Some 


There being noe rank (for the president is 
but.a si citizen, filling a certain office, for a.cer- 
precedence, and 


taim term ), there was no question of 

no thought, as far as I could discover, of comparison 
as to jority. Every one present acted as 

he felt Cimeelf’ to be on a perfect footing of 
ctinequeen 


were ever thought of at all, they were tested only’ 
the standard of personal 
Amidst the whole party, therefore, whether in 
small receiving-room, and around the person of 
president, or in the larger room of promenade, where 
500 persons at least were walking in groups, or in the 
small adjoining rooms, to which. parties retired fon 
seats and conversation, nothing aepneeaten to super- 
ciliousness or rudeness was seen. Tho bumbler classes: 


evening drawing-room, is that of being a citizen of the 
United States-“behaved with 


ght that there were nearly 3000 
ea in the different apartments 
a rude word, or saw a rude but every 
thing indicated respect, forbearance, and perfect con- 
tentment,; and when the parties retived, which 
between eleven and twelve o’cloek, there was not hi 


ti small 
discover, exchanged 


ng 
ltogether with a very favourable — 


hich | of the social character of the American people. 


bers of the opposition, most hostile to the president 
his: official capacity, were present, and interchan 
ir civilities with him. in the most cordial manner, 
ng magistrate 
eitizens only. The citizens themeelves, 


it 


i 


il 
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ibsequently (continues the auther) an- 
other opportunity of witnessing the extreme sim 


church, 

of Dr Hawley, where the service is performed as in 
the established church of England. It being near the 
ident’s house and most of the public offices, 


in the same manner as without 
being noticed more prominently than any mem- 
ber of the congregation, and walking home 


this is so far from as t by some he 
the influence or au of the president 
cial capacity, no one presumes to show less 


Esk. 


i 
£7 


: 
it 
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BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA. : 
To the already numerous list of writers on the United : 
inquiries into the moral state country we 
merly all His is an clogant cue, in fication for admission to the morning levee, or the 
sonal observation, though somewhat cumbered with and though the pressure was at one time excessive, x q - 
documentary and statistical matter. From amongst 
many interesting passages which we had marked for 
quotation, we select, in the mean time, the following mm 
passages, one of which refers to a point scarcely touched a 
on by former writers :-— 
so much bustle in getting up the earriages, w 
were very numerous, as is exhibited at a compara- } 7 
| | 
the drivers and servants in attendance. 
This drawi 
midnight, as 
and enjoyed impressed us a ; 
successfully culliva y more. 
Of music, it is remarked that the Americans are 
at admirers, though it is very unusual to meet with P 
noble edifices crumbling into dast, the second wilder- : 
ness of nature restored in the ee thicket and en- i 
twined verdure of the soil, and pale light of the = 
moon shed over the whele, are all eaiculated to produce 
a train of melancholy feelings in any beholder of the 
least degree of sensibility. | 
On myself, perhaps, the effect of this beautiful series 
| | 
| 
| quences are envy, feuds, and discontent. 
n painting some progress has been made. The | 
number of American gentlemen of fortune, who have | 
of the president’s manners, and the entire absence i 
ford ond state in bie movements. On Cunday the | 
collections, is considerable ; and every fresh accession i 
to the number and variety of such pictures serves to 
familiarise those who see them with the best models, P| mm 
and thus to form a correct taste. Of native American ; 
arge portion of the congregation is composed of the | 
families of members of the = heads net de- 
ments. to urch, 
stantial mansion, on the scale of many of the country | pew in which others were sitting besides himself, ph | 
seats of our English gentry, but greatly inferior in 
size and splendour to the country residences of most 
' of our nobility ; and the furniture, though sufficiently Pe 
commodious and appropriate, is far from being ele- | until joined by one or two personal friends, like any | 
gant or costly. The whole air of the mansion and its | other private gentleman. In taking exercise, he } 
accompaniments, is that of unostentatious comfort, eo rides out on horseback, and is generally unas- sf 
tended, or if accompanied by a servant, never by more : 
than one. Every where that he passes, he is treated 
with just the same notice as any other respectable t 
inhabitant of the city would be but no more. Yet 
| 
reverence for, or leas obedience to, ws on this ac- ik 
Tacterised count ; and of extreme 
city im manners with perfect respect to authority, f 
practically demonstrated.” 
ANECDOTES OF AVARICE. 
picture. Avarice, says the author of Religio Medici, seems to 
The second, though not so grand, is more beautifal. 
plough the pastoral mankind : the 
is in use, drawn by a oxen, and shep- 
the shore of the bay; boats are constructing on the | 
beach, and some are in motion on the water; while = 
a druidical temple, with altars of sacrifice, crowns the i 
summit of one of the hills. The verdure is more rich, q 
and less encumbered with weeds, than in the former 
wy are enjoying - = to : = reed, | of the dresses of the ladies were elegant, but gene- f 
tranquillity of the sky, the clearness of the atmo- | rally eharacterised by simplicity, and jewels were H 
sphere, and the brilliancy of the tints, all harmonise scarcely at all worn. The party, thereore, though 
with the representation of innocence and happiness, | consisting of not less than persons, was much i 
and make it delightful to gaze on these associated ob- | less brilliant: than a drawing room in England, or ,. 
a fashionable svirée in Paris ; but it was far more or- | ¥24 in the last stage of life, and very infirm, would walk i : 
derly and agreeable than any party of an equal num- 
ber that I ever remember to have attended in Eu . | 
ceive a more gorgeous picture than this. The bay, 
‘ seen in its wild and savage state in the first of the 
series, and in the pastoral condition in the second, is been so careful to save sixpenee for the sake of his heir? im 
Bet of but he wovld alwnys have 
itecture, 
bridges, aqueduets, and fountains. Avast and crowded 
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for his dish of coffee, was helped into his chariot 
for he was then very lame and infirm), and went home, 
time after, he returned to the same coffee-house on 
to acquaint the woman who kept it that she had 
given him a bad halfpenny, and demanded another in ex- 
change for it. Sir James had about L.40,000 annum, 
and was at a loss whom to appoint his heir. 1 knew one 
Sir Thomas Colby, who lived at Kensington, and was, I 
think, a commissioner in the Victualling-Office; he killed 
himself by rising in the middle of the night, when he was 
in a very se sweat, the effect of a medicine which 
he had taken for that and walking down stairs 
to look for the key of his cellar, which he had inadver- 
tently left on a in his parlour : he was apprehensive 
that his servants might seize the key and rob him of a 
bottle of port wine. This man died intestate, and left 
more than L.200,000 in the funds, which was shared 
among five or six day- rers, who were his nearest re- 
lations. Sir William Smyth, of Bedfordshire, who was 
my kinsman, when he was near seventy, was wholly de- 
of his sight ; he was persuaded to be couched by 
ylor. the oculist, who, by agreement, was to have sixty 
tneas if he restored his patient to any degree of sight. 
Ta lor succeeded in his operation, and Sir William was 
able to read and write without the use of spectacles 
during the rest of his life; but as soon as the operation 
was performed, and Sir William perceived the good effects 
of it, instead of being overjoyed, as any other person 
would have been, SS ion to lament the loss (as he 
called it) of his sixty guineas. His contrivance, there- 
fore, now was how to cheat the oculist: he pretended 
that he had only a glimmering, and could see nothing 
perfectly ; for that reason the bandage on his eye was 
continued a month longer than the usual time. By this 
means he obliged Taylor to compound the bargain, and 
accept of twenty guineas; for a covetous man thinks no 
method dishonest which he may legally practise to save 
his . Sir William was an old bachelor, and at the 
time Taylor couched him, had a fair estate in land, a 
large sum of money in the stocks, and not less than 
15000 or L.6000 in his house. Bat to conelude this 
article; all the dramatic writers, both ancient and modern, 
as well as the keenest and most elegant satirists, have 
exhausted their whole stock of wit to expose avarice: 
this is the chief subject of Horace's satires and epistles : 
and yet the character of ac man hath never yet 
been fully drawn or sufficiently explained. The Euclio 
of Plautus, the L’Avare of Moirre, and the Miser of Shad- 
well, have been all exceeded by some persons who have 
existed within my own knowledge. If you could be- 
stow on a man of this disposition the wealth of both the 
Indies, he would not have gh; b by gh 
(if such a word is to be found in the vocabulary of ava- 
rice) he always means something more than he is pos- 
of. Crassus, who had a yearly revenue sufficient 
to maintain a great army, perished, together with his 
son, in endeavouring to add to his store. In the fable of 
the Midas, the poet had exhibited a complete character, 
if Midas, instead of renouncing the gift which God had 
bestowed on him, had chosen to die in the act of creating 
From Dr King’s Anecdotes of his own Times. 


SALE OF SLAVES IN VIRGINIA. 


The following advertisement and account of a sale of 
slaves are noticed in a late Report of the American Anti- 


Society :— 

“* Monday next, at 9 a.m., at public sale, the slaves 
whose names follow, all negroes of the first quality— 
namely, Betsy, a negro woman, twenty-three years of 
age, with her child Cesar, three years old: an excellent 
cook, washer, and ironer; warranted healthy. Julia, a 
mulatto girl, aged thirteen, robust and active, a good 
field-labourer; with the exception of a slight defect in 
the left eye, she is without fault.’ 

* Let us proceed, gentlemen,’ cried the seller of human 
flesh, in a stentorian voice ; ‘let us proceed-——a woman 
for sale! An excellent woman, not a fault! anda little 
boy in the bargain. How much for the mother and child ? 
— dollars; v well, sir—250 to begin. Some one 
has bid 250. Truly, gentlemen, they sell cattle for a 

price; 250? look at these eyes, examine these 
limbs—shall 1 say 260? Thanks, gentlemen, some one 
has bid 260. It seems to me that I heard 275; go on, 
en; I have never sold such a bargain. How! 
for the best cook, the best washer, and the best 
dressmaker in Virginia? Must I sell her for the 
miserable price of 280? 300; two gentlemen have said 
300. Very well, gentlemen ; Tam happy to see you begin 
to warm a little. Some one bid 310—310, going—330— 
335—340—340, going. Upon my honour, gentlemen, it 
is indeed a sacrifice to lose so good a cook ; a great bar- 
ory 340 dollars. Reflect upon it a little, and do not 
there is a little boy in the , 
Here our auctioneer was interru 


horror, and who, with the indifference and sang froid of 


be able to have it at a cheap bargain.’ 

I glanced at the unfortunate mother, anxious to see 
what effect this proposal would have upon her. 
She did not speak, but a profound sadness was impressed 
on her countenance. The little innocent whichshe held 
in her arms, fixed his large eyes on her, as if sayin 
* Mamma, why do you weep?” Then he turned tewands 
the witnesses of this heart-rending scene, with an ex- 
pression that seemed to ask, what they had done to his 
mother to make her weep so bitterly. No, never will 
this moment my memory ; it a confirmed me 
for all my life in the horror that I already felt at this 
infamous traffic. The auction continued, and finally 
the crier, striking a heavy blow with a hammer, pro- 
nounced the award to Mr ——, for 360 dollars, The 

descended from the table, and was led away by 


the purchaser. The other slaves were sold in the same 
manner as poor Betsy. Julia was sold at 326 dollars, 
and Augustus at 105. They both fell to the same indi- 
vidual who had purchased the former lot.” 

In what a mean position in the scale of civilised nations 
do the Americans place t by tolerating and 
legalising such barbarities! 


“ALL RIGHT.” 
Tuns—* Packington's Pound.” 
stops a moment, a cup of brown ale 
To the chilly outside is a welcome regale ; 
Mine host hands it smiling, and when it’s drunk up, 
He takes back the sixpence along with the cup: 
Not a tittle cares he 
That may be on the cards for the passengers three ; 
Tie slips to his pocket the silver so bright, 
And passes the word to the coachman—*“t AU Right!” 


They may drive any where, may lose life or break limb, 
No matter what happens, ‘tis all right to him, 
He has served out his liquor, and taken his cash, 
He stands unaffected, though all go to smash ; 

Had the sixpence proved bad, 

Or none to be had, 

In that case alone would mine host have been sad ; 

But the coin was forthcoming, and honour was bright, 
And so he reported to coachy—** AU Right /” 


If we look round the world, I think we shall see 
That many are much in the same way as he ; 
Give them all that they wish for, concede every claim, 
And what haps to others will ne'er trouble them : 
They wish ill to none, 
But then there is one 
On whose fortunes exclusive their thoughts ever run ; 
When that one is served, they look round with delight, 
And, though friends may be sinking, their cry is—‘* Al Right!” 
The tradesman will tell you his wares are so fine, 
And he takes but five shillings for what is worth nine ; 
He advises his customers, quite as their friend, 
On goods so good-cheap very freely to spend ; 
His words are so nice 
That they take his advice, 
And for all they purchase they only pay thrice ; 
He sees them depart with a bow so polite, 
And pockets their money, and thinks it—AU Right. 


The lawyer so wily will push on your plea, 
But for ev'ry new motion expects a big fee ; 
He bids you have courage, nor heed how you bleed, 
For, if you but pay well, you're sure to succeed : 
Long, long the delay, 
But at length comes the day 
When to all your great hopes the wise judges say nay: 
You're left just enough to pay off Master Bite, 
Who receipts your last doit with an easy ‘‘ AU Right/” 


You're ill, and the doctor attends at your call, 
Feels your pulse, and looks grave, but says nothing at all ; 
You think him so knowing—he’s only demure— 
And expect every day he will bring you a cure: 
He tries all his skill 
With blister and pill, 
But it all ends in nothing but swelling his bill ; 
At last you march off, like a poor mortal wight, 
And he slams to the door of your hearse with—*‘ All Right!” 


The would-be M. P. comes with smiles and with bows, 
Careases your children, and kisses your spouse, 
He's full of professions— will do this and that— 
And to all your opinions his own are so pat: 

You think you have got 

A sound patriot, 

And do less you cannot than give him your vote: 

In the House he sees things in a quite diff'rent light, 
The fellow has chous’d you—no matter—AU Right / 


The man who has thousands on thousands in store, 
And still ev'ry year adds a few thousands more, 

Who feasts in a palace, from plate, ev'ry day, 

With the world all around him so pleasant and gay— 


He's perhaps no bad fellow, but still to his sight 
The arrangement seems perfect—his cry is ‘* All Right!” 
In short, with all human the rule must still hold— 
Let a gemman, for instance, have honours and gold ; 
Give a lady that hand t, landedest squire, 
Whom all other ladies most praise and admire ; 

Or give to a child 

A platter well fill'd, 

While others are starving and crying like wild ; 
Fach fortunate elf will be satisfied quite 
With the course of events, and declare it—AU Right! 
June 


R. C. 


BARBAROUS CONDUCT IN A FATHER, 


We find, in the Newsman of Ardennes, the follow- 
ing details of a frightful affair, into which the officers of 
justice in that quarter have just instituted inquiries :— 


Twelve years ago, the daughter of a joiner, in a 
village near Mezieres, was sought in marriage by a 
young man of a neighbouring town. ‘The parties 
agreed, and, after the nuptials, the young woman re- 
moved to the house of her husband. At the end of 
some months, she displayed certain signs of mental 
alienation ; and the malady appeared to the husband 
such as to justify his conveyance of her to her father’s 

where, from their better acquaintance with her 
character, he asserted or believed she would have 
the best chance of being cured. 

The father received his daughter, but at the same 
time cast about in his mind for some scheme to render 
her as slight a burden to him as possible. He fell 
upon the following plan. An upright wooden box, 
resembling a coffin, was constructed by him, the one 
end of which was left open, and this he fixed, in an 
upright position, in a corner of his stable. By coaxing 
or threats, he get-his daughter to enter this, and then 
he shut her up in such a way that she could 
from it. The head of the unfortunate being was not 


left out of or above the prison, but the box was suffi- 


ciently stm tag rmit of her catching the food let 
wed of her lifting it with her 

to ips. For twelve years, to the t regret, 
probably, of her nt, this miserable a con- 
tinued shut up in her wooden prison, her feet resting 
on a bar of wood below. He allowed no one to enter 
the place but himself. At length the position of the 
captive was discovered. When she was taken out, it 
was found that, from the continued pressure upon her 
limbs and joints, she had dec many inches in 
height. In fact, she was not a moving perfect woman, 
but more like something with mere vitality, without 
other human properties. She was in a state of help- 
less idiocy, having forgot her powers of speech, and 
uttering only inarticulate sounds ; for she had not 
heard a word addressed to her for the whole term of 
her incarceration. This case of awful brutality ex- 
cited the utmost horror and indignation in the neigh- 


AN AGED PRISONER, 


The oldest of European prisoners has just died at 
Ghent. Latude and the Count de Lorge were con- 
fined in the Bastille for thirty-two years ; the prisoner 
in question has undergone a captivity of sixty-three 

ears in the prisons of Ghent. Pierre-Joseph Loete, 
one at Deirlvk, was condemned to death on the 26th 
November 1778, for the crime of assassination. He 
was at that time only seventeen years of age. Whether 
from the existence of palliating circumstances in his 
case, or for other reasons, the Society of St George of 
Ghent petitioned the Empress Maria Theresa in his 
favour, and his i t was commuted to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. 

In 1814, Loete was liberated by the Count de Bicha- 
loff, Hetman of the Cossacks of the Don, then quar- 
tered in Ghent; but, deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence, of relatives, and friends, during a captivity of 
thirty-six years, he begged as a favour to be allowed 
again to enter the prison, which had been so long his 
asylum. His request was ted; and he remained 
at Raphnis up to within few last days, his age 
at his decease being eighty. 


TEMPERANCE ENFORCED IN HAWAII. 


The king of the Hawaiin islands, as we learn from 
an American paper, enacted a law, in October last, 
prohibiting the manufacture and use of intoxicating 
liquors within his dominions. This decisive measure is 
in the following terms :— 

« In consequence of our desire to promote the order 
and welfare of the kingdom, we have assembled to re- 
flect on the subject, and now enact this law. 

I. If any man take sugar-cane, melons, or any other 
article of food, and transform it into an intoxicatin 
liquor, and drink it, he shall be fined one dollar, and i 
he do the like again, the fine shall be two dollars, and 
thus the fine shall be doubled for every offence, even to 
the utmost extent. 

II. If any one make an intoxicating liquor, such as 
is mentioned above, and give it to another to drink, he, 
too, shall be fined, according to the first section of this 


law. 

III. Whosoever shall drink that which another has 
prepared, in order to produce intoxication, as men- 
tioned above, he, too, has violated this law, and shall be 
roe in the same manner as he who prepared the 

ink. 

IV. If a man be fined according to the above require- 
ment, and have no money, he may then pay his fine in 

roduce, or, if he have no produce, he may pay it in 

bour, the labour being proportioned to the amount of 
the fine, or, if he do not labour, the punishment may 
be increased, or he may be confined in irons. 

V. When this law is proclaimed by a crier in any 
village, the day of the proclamation shall be the day 
that it takes effect at any place. But if it be not pro- 
claimed, it shall take effect on the last day of Novem- 
ber, at ali the places of these Hawaiin islands.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

We continue to receive numerous letters applying for special 
advice on the subject of emigration, which we should be glad to 
answer if our time and other circumstances permitted. As it is 
totally out of our power to reply in that manner, either in the 
form of letter or otherwise, we can only refer to the general ex- 
planations offered in No. 488 of the JourNnaL, and to the collec- 
tion of cheap sheets on the principal fields of emigration, lately 
published in our INFORMATION FOR THE PropLE. This collec. 
tion forms a part, called the Emigration Part, price 7d., and may 
be had from any bookseller. It contains an account, geographical 
and otherwise, of the British possessions in America, the United 
States of America, Australia, Van Diemen's Land, and New 
Zealand, together with many particular instructions for persons 
intending to settle in those countries. 

An individual who has procured the part just mentioned, asks 
if persons sent out to Australia free by government are required 
to make any future payment for their passage. We consider this: 
a curious specimen of ignorance of terms, and shows the necessity 
for emigration boards using only simple and most explicit lan- 
guage. We answer the inquiry by saying that the word free 
means no charge whatever. Those sent out free are never called 
on to pay any thing afterwards, neither are they required to give 
any labour as a compensation. The object in giving free passages 
is to allow the settlers to hire labourers or servants; and when 
these free passengers go out they are immediately hired at good 
wages. 


Lonpon : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by 
W. 8. Onn, Paternoster Row. 
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He sees his poor neighbour 
Oppressed with his labour, 
So unlike the old days of the pipe and the tabor; 
by one of his customers, a man whose appearance had 
inspired me, from the first moment, with a feeling of 
assassin, to = = 
* As for the negro child, it is good for nothing; it is not 
Worth a day's nourishment ; and if I have the mother, I 
; will give away the child very quick ; the first bidder will 


